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Waite the underwriters of New York city are discussing the 
feasibility of doing away with rebates to the insured, New Orleans 
has already taken action in the matter. The legislature of Louis- 
jana at its last session passed a law prohibiting any fire insurance 
company from making any rebates, and the New Orleans Board of 
Underwriters fixed upon August 1 as the time for putting this law in 
force, It remains to be seen how effectively it can be enforced, it 
being maintained by some of the underwriters of that city that there 
is an opportunity for evading its provisions through the medium of 
commission paid to the brokers. There is nothing said in the law 
as to what commission may be paid for new business, and when the 
broker who controls such a large proportion of it receives his com- 
mission from the company, it is a question if any law can be 
enacted that shall say what he may, or may not, do with his own 
money. 





Tue Spectator Company has just issued the fourth edition of 
Willey’s Principles and Practice of Life Insurance, edited by Henry 
Worthington Smith. This new edition contains all the text pre- 
pared by Mr. Willey for this standard work on life insurance, with 
certain additions made to it by the editor. In addition, Mr. Smith 
has the four per cent tables, which will be found of great value to 
the life insurance profession. All the other tables as published in 
the previous editions are retained and in some instances extended. 
This little volume is so well known to the insurance profession that 
it needs no commendation at our hands except to say that Mr. 
Smith, the editor, who is a well-known actuary, has devoted to the 
preparation of the present edition very much care and thought, and 
has made it better adapted to the present wants of the profession. 
The following preface to the fourth edition more fully explains the 
new features incorporated in it. 


When the first edition of this volume was published, its author shared 
in the general opinion, which then prevailed, that the tendency was to- 
wards the adoption of the American Experience Table of Mortality with 
interest at four and one-half per cent, and consequently in arranging the 
tables he gave this standard the preference. But for ten years past the 
drift has been towards the Combined Experience Table with interest at 
four per cent. Hence we have rearranged the tables, giving this stand- 
ard the leading position. 

The following additions have been made to this edition : 

Explanations by text and illustration of the semi-tontine form of in- 
surance, 

The text of the non-forfeiture laws of Massachusetts (1861 and 1880), 
Maine and New York, 

Tables of endowment single premiums, American, four and one-half, 
and Combined Experience, four percent. These tables are, we think, 
given for the first time to the public. 





The tables of net values, Combined Experience, four per cent, for 
ordinary life policy, have been extended so as to include the forty- 
eighth year. 

Tables for one year term insurance, on both Combined Experience, 
four per cent, Table, and American ‘Experience, four and one-half per 
cent. : 

Table of annual premiums, on both standards, for fifteen, twenty and 
twenty-five year temporary insurance. 

The tables of cost of insurance, Combined Experience, four per 
cent, have been extended to full terms in case of endowment and ten- 
payment life policies, and in case of ordinary life policies, to the 
forty-eighth year. Also a table of costs upon the twenty-year life 
policy. 

Tables of annuities, four, four and one-half and six per cent interest, 
and single premiums on whole life insurance at four and six per cent 
upon the American Experience Table. 

Tables of logarithms of commutation columns, Combined Experience, 
four, and American Experience, four and one-half per cent. 

There has been no change in the author’s text. Additions by the 
editor are enclosed in brackets, 





Art the meeting of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
this city held on Friday, Tax Commissioner Coleman announced 
the discovery of a mare’s nest which, he imagines, is one of con- 
siderable proportions. The nature of this discovery is indicated in 
the following clipping from a morning paper : 

Commissioner Coleman of the tax department created somewhat of a 
sensation by exhibiting a printed copy of a bill known as act 679 of the 
laws of 1886, which had evidently been surreptitiously passed through the 
last legislature, and which exempted from taxation for local purposes the 
property, except real estate, of all fire and marine insurance companies 
doing business in this State. The bill he stigmatizes as a most pernicious 
one, because it virtually exempts the companies from all taxation, as they 
possess little or no real estate. He was surprised that the Governor had 
signed it. Neither the Comptroller nor the Mayor had heard of the bill 
before, though it should have been placed on file in the Comptroller's 
office. Commissioner Coleman said that a lawyer had called his atten- 
tion to it, and he understood that the parties who put the bill through the 
legislature were to receive as compensation one-half the amount saved 
to the companies on the first year’s taxation. The capital of the companies 
thus released from taxation, he said, was about $63,000,000, and it was 
unjust that this additional burden should be thrown on the owners of real 
estate. He feared that the discovery of the bill might affect the decision 
of the Court of Appeals in the case of the taxation on banks, which, if 
adverse to the city, would cause a serious discrepancy in the tax levy, 
No action was taken. 

Mr. Coleman’s statement about the bill being smuggled through 
the legislature and lobbyists being paid one-half the amount saved 
the first year, are all poppycock, having not the slightest basis 
of truth to rest upon. The bill was introduced in the usual way, 
went through the usual forms, and publicity was given to it by the 
press as it passed the various stages of legislation. In THe SpEc- 
TATOR of April 22 it appeared in the letter of our Albany corre- 
spondent as follows : 

A bill introduced by ex-Senator Erwin relates to the taxing of insur- 
ance companies. It is as follows: 

SECTION 1. Every fire insurance company incorporated or organized 
under the laws of any foreign government, and doing business in this 
State, shall annually, on or before the first day of February, pay to the 
Treasurer of the State, as a tax on its corporate franchise or business in 
this State, a sum equal to one-half of one per centum upon the gross 
amount of premiums received by such company during the year ending 
the preceding thirty-first day of December, from persons residing in this 
State, or from insurance on property situated within this State. 

Sec, 2. Every such insurance company shall, annually, on or before the 
first day of February, make a return to the Comptroller of the State, signed 
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and sworn to by its president and secretary or manager, giving the total 
amount of premiums received by such company during the year ending 
the preceding thirty-first day of December, from persons residing in this 
State, or for insurance on property situated within this State. 

Sec. 3. If any officer of any insurance company, required by the pre- 
ceding section to make and execute a return, shall refuse or willfully 
neglect to make and execute the same, such officer shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and any such officer who in such return shall make a will- 
ful false statement, shall be subject to the pains and penalties of perjury. 
All taxes unpaid, when due by such company under this act, may be col- 
lected by action brought inthe Supreme Court in the name of the people 
of the State by the Attorney-General, at the instance of the Comptroller: 
and in such action the court may issue an injunction restraining the 
further prosecution of the business of the corporation named therein until 


such tax due and unpaid, together with interest and the costs of the action, 
are paid, and until the return required by this act is made. 


Sec. 4. The lands and real estate of such insurance companies shall 
continue to be assessed and taxed where situated for State, city, town, 
county, village, school or other local purposes ; but the personal property 


and franchise of all insurance companies and shares of stock therein, 


shall hereafter be exempt from all assessment or taxation, except as in 


this act prescribed ; provided that this section shall not affect the fire de- 


partment tax of two per cent now required to be paid. 

Sec. 5. The taxes imposed by this act, and the revenue derived there- 
from, shall be paid into the treasury for account of the general fund, and 
shall be applicable to the payment of the ordinary and current expenses 


of the State. 


Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 

It was again alluded to in our Albany letter in our issue of June 
24, and we presume the keen-scented reporters of the daily press 
did not fail to give it publicity. The point of the law seems to be 
that the State desires to secure to itself whatever price insurance 
companies are required to pay for franchises granted by the State, 
leaving the cities and villages to obtain what revenue they can from 
the real estate owned by such corporations. Some other States fix 
the rate of taxation on insurance companies and specially provide 
that such taxes shall be in lieu of all municipal taxes. The State 
grants them their privileges, and, as compensation, subjects them 
to taxation. Such corporations derive no privileges from the city 
whatever that do not appertain exclusively to the real estate owned 
by them. The price paid the State for a franchise, under this law, 
is certainly ample return for the privileges obtained ; it amounts to 
two and one-half per cent of gross receipts, and the city officials 
are dissatisfied because they cannot come in for some additional 
pickings. 





THE case of Assistant Chief John McCabe, who was so sum- 
marily and arbitrarily dismissed from the fire department last week 
by Commissioner Purroy, continues to excite much attention among 
merchants and business men, who feel that a great injustice was 
done to him. They also see in this case evidence that the fire de- 
partment has fallen into the hands of a politician who is determined 
to run it in the interests of his party machine, and to sacrifice merit 
and capacity in order to promote the party interests of his particular 
faction. Especially in Harlem is the greatest indignation felt, be- 
cause at the trial one of McCabe’s superior officers asserted that he 
would see four blocks in Harlem well agoing before he would send 
out the “three sixes.” Naturally the propertyowners of Harlem 
feel that they cannot trust the officer of a department who would 
thus leave their property in peril. Chief McCabe’s offense, so 
called, was in summoning special apparatus to put out a large fire 
that occurred on the fifth of July. Persons who witnessed this fire 
inform us that it seemed to them at the time as if a large portion 
of the city in that vicinity was doomed. They felt that the fire had 
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already got beyond the control of the firemen, and were 5 rised 
at the magnificent manner in which it was finally checked, Sti 
they believe that it would have spread very much beyond the prem. 
ises to which it was confined had it not been for the fortunate fall. 
ing in of the roof of one of the buildings. Chief McCabe felt the 
danger, and in order to be prepared for it sent in the “three sixes” 
At the time he sent this alarm the extra apparatus was not ab. 
solutely needed, but the fire was so threatening that he deemed it 
best to prepare for an emergency. He therefore called the appar. 
atus from localities where there was no fire, to be ready in case of 
need where a fire was actually raging. Because he had the fore. 
sight to prepare for an emergency that was actually staring him in 
the face, and took apparatus from a section where no fires were 
raging and there was only a possibility that one might occur, he js 
summarily dismissed from the service. The opinion is universal 
that Commissioner Purroy made a great mistake, and by this 
action has not only tended to demoralize the service but to de. 
stroy the confidence in the fire department that citizens have 
heretofore entertained. Fire underwriters and business men 
have been interviewed by reporters of the daily press, and in no 
single instance does the person interviewed attempt to justify the 
action of the Commissioner. On the contrary, all concede that the 
trial was a farce and the issue purely one of political patronage. 
Chief McCabe's position was wanted, and his head was doomed to 
fall in the basket whether he committed any offense or not. Efforts 
are being made to provide a better place for the ex-chief, and to 
present him with a fitting testimonial as an acknowledgment of his 
zeal and the magnificent record that he has made in the fire depart. 
ment; but the case is not yet concluded. Chief McCabe's counsel 
have determined to appeal to the courts for a review of the pro- 
ceedings before the Commissioner, and are confident that on such 
review by the proper judicial authorities the reinstatement of the 
chief will be ordered. Meantime, however, he is out of service, at 
least temporarily, and his numerous friends propose that he shall be 
taken care of. Were it not for the fact that Mayor Grace is a 
special friend of Mr. Purroy, through whom he received his appoint 
ment as fire commissioner, efforts would be made to secure his im- 
peachment on the basis of this farcical trial and other shortcomings 
of this political commissioner. Fire underwriters are considerably 
exercised over the condition of the fire service as exposed by this 
trial, and it would not. be surprising if they increase their rates of 
insurance, thus making propertyowners pay for the demoralization 
that now afflicts the department. Should this occur there is likely 
to arise a storm of popular indignation that will sweep from office 
more than one of our political bosses. 





THE DANGERS OF DELAY. 


T is now nearly, if not quite, a month since the agreement to 
limit brokers’ commissions to ten per cent, without rebate to 

the insured, and to rate all risks in the metropolitan district, re 
ceived the signatures of the 155 companies doing business in this 
city. Naturally it would have been thought that, with the signing 
of the agreement, the work of introducing these reforms into actual 
practice was virtually accomplished, and that little further was 
needed than for the signers to say that the compact should go into 
effect immediately. Instead of this, however, a meeting of the 
signers was called and a committee of fifteen appointed to formulate 
a plan which, incorporating the principles of the agreement, should 
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reduce these ideas to practice, and at the same time satisfy all 
ies interested. This committee has held numerous meetings 
but finds its task far more difficult than was anticipated. There are 
so many and various interests to be considered and provided for 
that it seems almost impossible to formulate a working plan based 
upon the terms of the agreement that will be satisfactory. In the 
consideration of such plan, the brokers, whose commissions are to 
be reduced so largely, are not taken into consideration. They are 
not called in for consultation and, indeed, they are virtually given 
to understand that their advice is not wanted. Theoretically this is 
undfi@stionably a correct position to take as regards the brokers, 
for it is for the companies to say upon what terms and conditions 
they will accept business from brokers. Practically, however, the 
brokers are so much of a power that many of the companies feel 
that it is dangerous to ignore them, while the brokers themselves are 
far from pleased at being snubbed and ignored in this manner. 
As aconsequence, many of them do not sympathize with the present 
movement and are open in their expressions of hostility to it. How 
far their opposition may affect quite a large number of companies, 
that are virtually dependent upon them for their business, it is im- 
possible to say ; but the fact seems to us patent that the delay that 
has occurred in giving force and effect to the agreement that was 
so promptly signed, is calculated to endanger its final success, If, 
instead of all this delay, the companies had enforced the agreement 
immediately, reducing commissions to ten per cent, and cutting off 
all rebates, leaving the matter of ratings to be solved by degrees, 
there would have been no opportunity presented for organizing op- 
position to this present plan. It is well known that some of the 
companies signed the agreement reluctantly, and that very many of 
them enter into it in a half-hearted spirit, and would not be sorry 
if something would arise to cause the scheme to fail. They are 
content to go on as they were, relying upon their own individual 
ability to secure their share of the business. The brokers, working 
upon this element, may be able to place insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of the adoption of the plan proposed. It is but justice, 
however, to many of the leading brokers to say that they are in 
hearty sympathy with the new agreement, are willing to accept the 
ten per cent commission, and to do their best to aid the companies 
in maintaining the no-rebate idea. But there are others equally 
prominent and equally trustworthy who are not satisfied and will 
acquiesce in the plan only upon compulsion. The old maxim that 
“Delays are dangerous” may possibly be fulfilled in this instance, 
and result in the defeat of the proposed reforms. 

The National Board, as is well known, at its recent meeting 
adopted what is known as the compact of 1885, as a portion of its 
organic law. Theretofore the National Board had prescribed fif- 
teen per cent as the maximum of commissions, while the compact 
of 1885 limits brokers’ commissions absolutely to ten per cent. 
This compact of 1885 was approved by a majority of the companies 
doing business in New York with the understanding that it should 
not go into effect until 120 signatures were secured. Only ninety 
signatures, however, were obtained, and for lack of the other thirty 
the compact never went into effect. It had been hoped that when 
the National Board adopted this in place of its former rule, the 
signers to it who were not members of the Board would immedi- 
ately join that organization, and that this would give such an impe- 
tus to the work of reform that other companies would immediately 
come in, and thus the required number of signatures would be se- 
cured to enforce the compact. But here again the spirit of dally- 
ing and delaying with live and important issues manifested itself, 
and the companies represented at the meeting, instead of at once 








affiliating with the National Board, adopted a resolution making the 
enforcement of that compact dependent upon the successful en- 
forcement of the agreement heretofore alluded to and known as the 
metropolitan district compact. The resolution provides that if this 
latter compact goes into effect, then the National Board may en- 
force the compact of 1885 on the first of October. Thus those 
companies that are opposed to the reform suggested have been 
enabled to stave off definite and decided action, and by securing 
delay, also secure the opportunity to defeat the plans proposed. At 
least this is the way it looks to disinterested observers. While the 
majority of the companies feel the necessity of adopting these meth- 
ods to secure the betterment of the business, it is undoubtedly 
true that there are others opposed to the plans embraced in either 
or both compacts, and will willingly consent to anything that tends 
to contribute to their own selfish aims and ambitions. The major- 
ity is thus hampered and virtually controlled by a small minority, 
whose antagonistic influence should be ignored. But so it has 
been for a number of years past ; every attempt to change existing 
methods and to rescue the business from its present demoralized 
condition has been antagonized by a few companies, and the ma- 
jority—a majority in numbers, capital and influence—has been pre- 
vented from enforcing reforms that are deemed essential to the 
welfare and the very life of the fire insurance business. In the 
present instance, the mistake, in our judgment, was made in not 
giving immediate effect to the metropolitan district compact the in- 
stant it was signed by the companies in interest. The great point 
to be made, as is claimed, is the reduction of expenses by reducing 
what are known as brokers’ commissions, but which are in reality 
rebates made to the insured, and prohibiting rebates. These two 
points could have been put into effect without a doubt at once. The 
work of the Tariff Association in rating risks could have been ac- 
cepted, temporarily at least, as the groundwork upon which to build 
a new system of ratings for the entire metropolitan district. Had 
this been done, that compact could have been put into effect as 
early as July 15, so that when the National Board held its meeting 
on July 20, the new order of things would have been an accom- 
plished fact. Then the National Board could have adopted the com- 
pact of 1885, and the evidence thus given of an honest and earnest 
purpose to reform practices in the metropolitan district would have 
been overwhelming. Under such conditions the non-members of 
the Board would have unquestionably renewed their member- 
ships and given a hearty allegiance to this new work of reform. 
But the delay that has occurred in giving force to the proposed 
plans has done away with the enthusiasm that prevailed during 
the early part of last month, and it is now questionable whether 
the National Board can be restored to power or whether the metro- 
politan compact can be put in force. 

Should this effort to secure reforms, so much needed and that has 
been so energetically and so ably presented, fail at this time, it is 
scarcely probable that any other attempt to reform practices in the 
metropolitan district will be made for several years to come. Com- 
petition will become even greater and more demoralizing than here- 
tofore and the brokers will virtually have their own way. Prop- 
ertyowners will continue to enjoy the cutting of rates on all risks, 
rated or otherwise, that is now offered them by this practice of giv- 
ing rebates, and the great fire insurance industry of the country 
will continue to be carried on without a profit, if not at a positive 
loss for some time to come. Still, there is hope that the metropol- 
itan compact difficulty will soon be solved. The committee is de- 
voting much time and thought to the matter. The best intelli- 
gence of the entire profession is brought to bear to perfect a scheme 
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by which the ideas embodied in the agreement shall be given prac- 
tical effect. If their efforts are not successful it will not be for lack 
of earnest and zealous labor, but because of the delay that has oc- 
curred, which has given opportunity for adverse criticism and to 
some extent to organized opposition. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


JuLy was a very dull month for most of the fire insurance offices. In- 
deed, some of the companies complain that there was less new business 
offering than for any July in many years. 


* * * * 


One reason for this may, perhaps, be found in the large lines written 
by some companies, which necessarily reduce the business of their neigh- 
bors to a certain extent, but it is undoubtedly the case that mercantile 
stocks at the present time are, as a rule, neither very large nor very valu- 
able. Trade throughout the country has been fairly good and growing for 
months past, but it has not been such as to produce large imports or large 
manufactures, and the insurance companies do not begin to realize the 
eftects of a mercantile boom until both of these conditions arise. 


* % * * 


Ir the past month produced little premium, it was correspondingly light 
in local losses. The Harlem blaze on the fifth of July was the most 
important. It is to be hoped that the light loss record of the month is an 
omen of continued good fortune forthe balance of the second half of the 
year which has opened so favorably, 


* * * *% 


In case the Tariff Association is reorganized, it is altogether probable 
that the novel spectacle will be presented of its officers and committees 
being largely composed of those who are at present outside of it. The 
present temper of its members seems to be to let nothing in the way of 
personal preferences, or even personal pride, stand in the way of a useful 
and unanimous reorganization. 


* * * * 


THE annual report of the directors of the Insurance Clerks Mutual 
Benefit Association does not present very encouraging matters to its mem- 
bers. It is a pity that so excellent and useful an organization should not 
get sufficient support from the members of the insurance business to put 
it out of danger of possible collapse, 


% * % * 


ACCIDENT insurance has received a considerable impetus from the 
accession to its ranks of the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation 
(limited) of London, The name of this company is decidedly awkwaid 
and by no means advertises its business. Its agents will have to educate 

‘ the public considerably before they learn that it does an ordinary accident 
business like the Travelers. 


* * * * 


THE committee of fifteen continue to hold daily sessions, but as yet no 
official utterance has been given as to the result of their work. It is an 
evidence that the matter is being considered with a view to presenting a 
scheme that will hold water, and it would be better for the committee to 
hold sessions for two months to come, than to present an incomplete or 
impossible plan. 

¥ % % * 

ViEWED from this standpoint, the large line movement presents some 
very extraordinary features. The average underwriter must either have 
been all wrong in the past or else he is all wrong now. It is quite possi- 
ble that many companies, including some of the largest, have erred on 
the side of too small lines in years past, but the change of policy in some 
offices is so radical as to be a complete turn over. The generally accepted 
theory has been that any company could safely write a line of the size 
which they could get on all risks of the same class, thus maintaining an 
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average in every class. Now, however, we see several companies pre, 
pared to write anything from $20,000 to $50,000 on a frame Planing mil 
almost wherever they can get it. How many such lines can any com. 
pany get? Certainly very few, and the first large loss in any class wipes 
out the profit in that class for years to come. 


* * % * 


THE struggle to get new companies into New York agencies has prob. 
ably never been sharper than it is to-day, and rumors of new companies 
coming in continue to be heard. It is doubtful, however, if the immegj, 
ate future will see many if any recruits from the country. Few companies 
enter a new field in the last half of a year, as they always hope to make a 
better showing to the insurance department by waiting until aft@P¥ any. 
ary I. 

* * ” * 

Tue difference in their attitude toward new companies, between city 
agents and country agents, is something astonishing. A small company 
announcing its intention of coming to New York is beset before and be. 
hind by applicants. The directors are worked upon, the officers are over. 
run with letters and testimonials, and the official who comes to New 
York to view the field and make the appointment fancies himself for the 
time being one of the most important individuals in existence. Let the 
same man, however, go to a small country town to place his company 
and he will have to fairly go down on his knees to the agent of his choice, 
and finally be grudgingly told that he may send on his supplies but need 
not look for much business, 


* * * * 


Sitty and idle gossip concerning the compact movement is the order 
of the day, and officers of companies are compelled to listen to any 
amount of suggestions, of every degree of foolishness or utility, from 
brokers and ,others who will be more or less affected by the new 
arrangement. One of the wisest utterances on the subject was that of an 
elderly broker recently, who asserted that the officers and members of the 
Tariff Association rendered themselves liable tu indictment by the grand 
jury for conspiracy. 


* a” * * 


Wuat has become of the great Anglo-Nevada Insurance Company 
which started towards the East (in intention, at least) with such a flourish 
of trumpets? Is it possible that the great mineowners who are behind 
it do not want to put up the balance of the subscribed capital? The ex- 
tensive preparations made for its reception on the part of the agency to 
which it was credited seemed to point to an immediate arrival, but 
months have passed and nothing more is heard of it. 


* * * * 


A vAsT amount of luck enters into the fire insurance business. Success- 
ful companies could lay claim to far greater foresight and wisdom were 
it not for the record of some agencies, in which it is a known fact that 
companies will be represented for years side by side and managed by the 
same agent, and yet one will make money and the other lose it. A case 
in point was recently narrated by the secretary of a company doing a 
large agency business. Both his company and one next door to him have 
been for many years in the same agency in a neighboring city. His 
company had come out behind every year of the agency, while his neigh- 
bor had realized a profit every year during the same period. And yet it 
is safe to say that the agent had tried his best to give the unsuccessful 
company a good record. 


* * * * 


THE desire for large lines on what are claimed to be choice risks seems 
to be growing, and it would, perhaps, not be a dangerous tendency if 
the risks were in all cases ‘‘choice” risks, The really excellent risks 
which are up to any sort of high standard, are, however, very few in 
number and for such risks the competition is sharp. Certain itis that on 
a risk which carries say $200,000 insurance, there are not a great many 
$50,000 lines or even $25,000 lines to be written. The result is that in 
order to attain any sort of average, the companies that are striking out 50 
ambitiously are compelled to write a great many very doubtful risks to 
large amounts, and the movement immediately degenerates into a general 
abandonment of all previous ideas as to safe underwriting. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CASE OF AGENT BLOSSOM OF ST. LOUIS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your “* Mere Mention” of July 29, you refer to the indictment by the 
St. Louis grand jury of several insurance agents—our firm among 
the number—for alleged violation of the insurance laws. The policies 
were procured, undoubtedly, but whether the laws were violated 
by the transaction is another matter, It is not the purpose of this letter 
to discuss this question, but merely to say that when our case was called, 
on the 27th inst., the Insurance Commissioner, by his attorney, Hon. Cc. 
P, Ellerbee, asked the court to enter a nolle prosse, which was done. 

The St. Louis Republican of the next morning contained the following 
reference to the case, which, in justice both to the Commissioner and 
ourselves, we ask you to publish : 

THE BLossoms VINDICATED. 


The case of violating the insurance law against Henry M. and Howard 
A. Blossom was called in the court of criminal correction yesterday 
morning. Before anything further was done Captain Ellerbee, the attor- 
ney for the State Insurance Department, asked that a nolle prosequi be 
entered inthe case. In explanation he said that on account of certain 
peculiar circumstances connected with the case of the defendants, the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department was not in a position to ask 
for a prosecution. For some years past H. M. Blossom had notified 
the insurance department in writing in every instance where he had 
placed insurance in a company not authorized to do business in the Siate, 
showing in each instance that he was unable to place the risks in author- 
ized companies and had in no instance concealed that he was placing in- 
surance in such unauthorized companies. Under his advice, the Super- 
intendent did not prevent the technical infractions of the law, and accord- 
ingly the fault rested with himself more than with the Blossom company. 
Mr. Blossom had also, in addition to notifying the insurance department 
of the placing of such risks, stated to the Superintendent that he would 
cease placing insurance in unauthorized companies whenever so directed. 

Mr. Ellerbee then repeated his request to have a nolle prosequi entered, 
adding that he had ceased doing business with the companies unauthor- 
ized to do business in the State. 

The nolle prosegui was accordingly entered and the defendants dis- 
charged, both gentlemen being included in the same. 

The cases against Markham, Kimball & Roselein and Robyn are yet to 
come up in the same court. 

An editorial in the same paper read as follows : 

The termination of the case of the State against H. M. and Howard A. 
Blossom, proves that it never should have been begun. The Messrs. 
Blossom appear to have acted in good faith with the insurance depart- 
ment from the first. They notified the Commissioner continually of the 
insurance they were from time to time placing in unauthorized companies, 
and stated that whenever he disapproved of the technical breach of the 
law they would cease placing the insurance. Under the circumstances 
there was nothing to be done except to make the vindication of the Messrs. 
Blossom as complete as Mr. Ellerbee, the attorney for the insurance de- 
partment, could put it. 


We think it will be seen from the foregoing statements that we have 
yetto begin any system of procuring insurance that can legitimately be 
styled ‘‘underground ;”’ and we venture to say that our position as re- 
sponsible agents is a guarantee that what we cannot do openly and war- 
rantably will not be done at all. Yours very truly. 

St. Louis, July 31. H. M. Biossom & Co, 





LETTERS TO MANAGERS.—NO. I. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In the mind of the thoughtful underwriter exists the belief that all the 
evils of low rates, bad forms and incorrect practices arise from excessive 
competition. From this thought come combinations, underwriters’, tariff 
and brokers’ associations, dealing with various subjects that arise in the 
conduct of the business, all endeavoring to bring about better results by 
agreeing to reduce competition in the formulating of rules and rates, to 
the observance of which each and all bind themselves with their signa- 
tures. Ihave not a word to say against any of these associations, but 
cannot help expressing the belief that this is but scratching the surface of 
the ground that is to be tilled, and that the astute ‘‘ managers” could 
produce much better results by putting in a plow that would cut deep fur- 
rows and extract the many weeds by the roots. How can this be done? 
Nine-tenths of the business is done through local agents. Each of these 





has a living to make for himself and family, and he must get premiums 
to bring about that result. How to get them becomes the great question, 
and the solution of it brings the natural consequence—competition. 

Competition is said to be the life of trade. If restrained within proper 
bounds it is healthful ; if carried to excess, harmful. Can it be reduced 
to proper limits more expeditiously and better through other methods 
than those now in force? The belief that it can prompts me to write at 
this time. The most far-reaching remedy seems to me to be a speedy 
and decided reduction of the agency force. We have too many agents. 
Every city, town and village in the country has too many, each and all of 
whom are striving for the control of premiums, because premiums mean 
commissions, and commissions the necessaries of life. The property to 
to be insured exists and must be protected, whether there is one agent in 
a town or twenty. If the managers will consolidate their agencies, put- 
ting but five agents instead of twenty in a town that can support but five, 
they reduce the competition proportionately and at the same time procure 
a better class of agents. Take Philadelphiaas an example. Here we have 
sixteen local companies, thirty-six agencies and about 500 brokers—the 
latter we think the least important element in the scramble for premiums. 
The thirty-six agents represent 128 companies, an average of about three 
and a half companies to an agency, If the agencies were reduced so that, 
say seven companies would be the average, the competition would be re- 
duced more than one third ; the companies represented would get just as 
much business and also get better rates and better firms, and, in general, 
more correct practices—in a word, better results. Not only would the 
premium income be maintained, but the agents, owing to their increased 
compensation, would be better able to more thoroughly watch the busi- 
ness by the employment of inspectors to make pericdical visits to the 
property covered, seeing that it is kept in proper condition and as free as 
possible from elements of burning. At the present time there is no 
agency office in Philadelphia (with perhaps two exceptiohs) that can eke 
out of the narrow margin between the commissions they receive and the 
brokerage they pay a sufficient sum to justify the employment of such an 
inspector, If the companies would consolidate their agencies this margin 
would increase to the agent without increasing the expense of the com- 
panies, and efficient and continued inspection would result. Who would 
benefit by such a course more than the companies ? 

So much for Philadelphia, and what is said about that city will apply to 
every other in the land. In the small towns it is even worse. Here we 
find so many agents that none can follow the business for a steady occu- 
pation ; it does not afford any of them a living, and all are compelled to 
follow other pursuits in their main work and make the insurance agency a 
side-show. Every ‘‘special” in the land will vouch for this statement. 
What is the result of such a state of affairs? The companies are repre- 
sented mainly by premium hunters, who know little or nothing of the 
business and cannot afford to learn. 

Is there any remedy for these evils half so good or speedy as consolida- 
tion? Associations to make rates, regulate practices, etc., are all very 
efficient in their way, but unfortunately they are control!ed by these very 
agents whose conflicting interests do not produce the best results for their 
principals. 

Who are responsible for all departures from the straight and narrow 
path? Who but the managers of companies! The whole situation is in 
their control ; let them feel their responsibility not only in this particular 
matter, but in all others, and, feeling it, let them act promptly and 
together. 

I know that it is very popular now to cry for economy. Judging from 
the expressions of the different associations who meet from time to time, 
it would appear as if the whole salvation of the business depended upon 
the fact whether a broker received ten or fifteen per cent or an agent fifteen 
or twenty per cent. These are important matters, but not vital. Reduce 
your expenses as you suggest, and when you do that also reduce the 
number of agencies by consolidation into the hands of the best. If you 
do that they can afford to give you better service ata much lower com- 
mission than that suggested, and you will receive double benefit, an in- 
creased income and decreased outgo. LocaL AGENT. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 30. 


—The proposed new system of water-works for Belleville, Ont., has 
been favorably reported upon by the Board of Trade of that city. 
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The Employers Liability Assurance Corporation. 

Tue Employers Liability Assurance Corporation (limited) of London, 
England, which has lately entered the United States for accident business, 
is a very strong and excellent company. It has a subscribed capital of 
$2,500,000, of which $500,000 is paid up, and it has deposited govern- 
ment bonds to the amount of $100,000 with the New York Insurance 
Department for the protection of its United States policyholders. It 
will do a business similar to that of the Travelers Insurance Company. 

The managers of the company, Messrs. Endicott & Macomber of Boston, 
are men of deservedly high reputation, and it is represented in New York 
by Pell, Wallack & Co., who are general agents for the State, and in whose 
hands the company is likely to prove a formidable competitor to all rival 
organizations. 





The Compact in New York City. 


THE committee appointed by the signers of the compact ‘‘to present a 
general plan embracing and consistent with the principles of the compact 
already signed,” have been busily at work for several days. The task en- 
trusted to this committee involves matters of great importance to all con- 
cerned in the insurance business, and questions in detail are being con- 
sidered carefully and deliberately. E. A. Walton, president of the 
Citizens Insurance Company of New York, and chairman of the com- 
mittee, was interviewed a few days ago as to the progress of the work. 
Mr. Walton said : 

‘‘ The committee has been holding meetings from day to day, trying to 
get a plan in shape as soon as possible to submit to the companies who 
are signers to the compact. We are guided in our actions entirely by the 
agreement which the companies have signed, and have steadily refused to 
take up outside questions. We have devoted our time to a most careful 
consideration of the details involved in forming a plan of ten per cent com- 
mission to brokers, no rebate to the insured, and a thorough rating of the 
metropolitan district. We are dealing with such questions as how many 
offices companies should have in the city, what brokers are, what solicitors 
are, and various details that need to be considered inthis movement. Of 
course, any plan that will meet with the approval of all the companies 
must be prepared with tact and good judgment, and cannot be formulated 
in ahurry. Concessions must be made, individual ideas must receive 
consideration, petty jealousies should be overcome, and a spirit of broad- 
mindedness must prevail. If companies have had branch offices hereto- 
fore we must make them some concessions in this direction. If solicitors 
have been employed by certain companies we will allow for their continu- 
ance. Any arrangement arrived at will embrace a simple ten per cent 
commission to the broker, no rebate to the insured, and an equitable 
rating of all risks. We have aimed to make a plan that is consistent with 
the agreement that the companies have signed, and we have steadfastly 
agreed not to go outside of that basis of agreement and consider ulterior 
questions. The committee has not thought of recommending any other 
rate of commission, therefore, than ten per cent, and we know that this 
rate will meet with the approval of the better class of brokers. In allow- 
ing brokers ten per cent we give them a pre-emption of the best business 
in this city. Intelligent brokers that have had to compete heretofore with 
other and less responsible brokers will be infinitely bettered hereafter than 
they can possibly hope to be with an open field. Certainly the interest 
of every broker who has a good line of business on his books lies with the 
present action of the companies. 

‘* Of course there will be penalties enforced to preserve the agreement. 
There will be fines for violations of the compact on the part of both com- 
panies and brokers. Any intentional infraction of the compact on the 
part of a company would at once break the compact up, but that is not 
anticipated. There will be fines for intentional violations of the tariff. 
There will be provided a full table of rates, so that every man who 
runs may read and understand it. We believe that cases of violation can- 
not be serious, but companies will be fined for any accidental errors and 
clerical mistakes that may occur. 

‘* There is every reason for asserting that the compact will be enforced 
successfully. It is certain that unless we can accomplish something in 
New York city, and get the business on its feet here, it will be impossible 








to obtain 120 companies to sign the commission compact. I, myself, do 
not believe that it is necessary to get so many signatures, but the business 
in New York must be regulated before matters can be regulated in the 
field. In order to bring success to any general movement for bettering 
the business, New York companies must give protection to the outside 
business of the agency companies if they expect help in New York from 
the larger companies. To put it more concisely, if the local companies 
expect protection in their business here they are bound in equity to pledge 
equal protection to the agency companies outside.” 

The members of the committee are giving much time and attention to 
the consideration of the various matters submitted, are showing a singu. 
lar willingness to accommodate the different interests, and are hopeful that 
they will soon be able to report a plan that will deserve the hearty Sup- 
port of their associates. 





The Paper Makers and Mutual Insurance. 


As is well known, the regular fire insurance companies do not, asa tule, 
care to insure paper mills. They are regarded as extremely hazardous 
and unprofitable risks. As a consequence, some of the leading owners 
of paper mills have been talking about forming a mutual company for 
the purpose of insuring themselves. The Paper Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation met at Saratoga July 28, when, by invitation, they were addressed 
by Edward Atkinson, the apostle of mill mutual insurance, He gave 
them much good advice, and, among other things, said : 


Many of your paper mills which have been constructed and operated 
by yourselves without any aid or assistance from the mutual underwrit. 
ers, have been found to be as good models of combustible architecture as 
the average hospital, church, hotel or other similar example of this art, 
in which the chief motive of the builders appears to have been to assure 
the greatest loss by fire from the least cause. 

I am rather fond of statistics, as some of you are aware, and I have 
followed the statistics of this art of combustion rather carefully for sev- 
eral years. The combustible builders are steadily gaining in their suc- 
cess. A little while ago we only burned one and one-fourth churches a 
week ; last year we burned two and one-fourth churches every week 
somewhere in the United States, with an average loss of $6000 on each 
church. When I began upon asylums, almshouses, convents and the 
like, we only burned a little over one a month with an occasional loss of 
life ; last year we burned a little over three a month, with an average loss 
of $13,000 for each fire and several lives. With respect to college build- 
ings and schoolhouses, we have to rest satisfied with the destruction of 
two every week, with a loss of $6500 each. Of court houses, jails, peni- 
tentiaries and the like, three a month; loss, $13,000 each. But in hotels 
we have really reached a high standard, 511 last year; nearly one and 
one-half a day; loss, over $4,000,000, or $8000 on each fire. 

There are not so many paper mill risks as there are of any of these 
classes, except, perhaps, the class of hospitals, asylums and convents, 
and you are about even with them. You burned last year twenty-nine 
paper mills, loss $520,0o00—about $18,000 on each fire. It was not a 
very good year for the burning of paper mills, as I understand; not 
so successful as several previous years; but I do not suppose that you 
had your rate of insurance reduced by the stock companies on that 
account. What are you going to do about it? May it not be «xpedient 
for you to give a little attention to the very elementary principle of acon- 
tract of insurance. An insurance company is not a charitable institution. 
The purpose of the stockholders who get up a stock insurance company 
is to make money for themselves; and money is to be made on any and 
every class of property by a skillful underwriter who knows how to secure 
the odds in his own favor, when he bets so many thousand dollars against 
so many hundred dollars of premium so called, on the risks as he finds 
them ; just as they happen to be—good, bad and indifferent. His object 
is to find out what is the average chance of loss by fire on a given class 
of property. He then endeavors to fix a rate on that class a little above 
the average ; and then he takes the chance that the good risks will pay 
forthe bad ones. You grumble because he does not make a suitable 
discrimination in the rate on what you believe to be a good paper mill. 
He knows better than that. He knows perfectly well that when good 
risks catch fire, as some of them surely will under ordinary conditions, 
the good one is about as sure to be burned as the bad one, unless the 
owner or manager has learned the one single, simple truth which is at 
the bottom of the well—and that is, that nobody can insure him against a 
loss by fire, except himself. The owner even of a good mill must take his 
chance, if he gives no more than the customary attention to the construc. 
tion and protection of his risk with all the rest ; or if he contents himself 
with the commonly accepted idea that the only thing necessary for him to 
do is to get as low a rate from an insurance company as he possibly ca, 
and then run for luck. 

That is what most of you do. You don’t permit the underwriter to 
come into your mill yards, and order anything to be done for the protec- 
tion of your property, and you don’t protect it yourselves. Until you 
have been under the discipline of our Mr. Whiting for awhile, or some 
other man of the same sort, if the underwriter undertakes to tel! you what 
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ou ought to do to protect your property, you look at him with a kind of 
yiare and, whether you express it or not, you wonder at his condemned 
g udence in undertaking to instruct you how to manage your own busi- 
ae Time andtime again has it happened in our experience that we 
have been asked to inspect a risk with a view to its being admitted to 
membership in the mutual system. Our Mr. Whiting, or myself, or some- 
one else will go to look at the premises ; until within the last few years, 
customarily finding the construction bad, the pumps, pipes and fire ap- 
paratus entirely inadequate, and the owner absolutely sure that his prem- 
ises will never burn. We kindly suggest to him that he spend a sum of 
money usually about equal to one year’s premium for the stock policies 
whica he is carrying, whereby he may make his property reasonably safe. 
Often he thinks this an impudent proposition, and he declines to do it. 
Then we advise him by all means not to do it. If he is satisfied we are. 
We don’t want him for a member, Within one, two or three years his 
property is apt either to be seriously damaged or entirely destroyed by 
fire. After that he will come in some day—* Well, I wish you'd show 
me how to rebuild or how to protect the rest of my property. I thought 
I knew how to do it, but I don’t know anything. Now I have learned 
my !esson ; I give it up.” Over and over again has this happened. It 
will probably happen to some of you. You laugh when [ tell you about 
other folks, but presently some of you will ask to have your mill in- 
spected ; when you get the report, if you do not use swear-words audibly, 
you will inaudibly say to yourself, ‘*‘ That man is the other kiad of a fool 
not called natural. I know better than he does what there is dangerous 
about a paper mill. My mill won’t burn.” And presently it will burn, 
and you will find out what you didn’t know. The first lesson in mutual 
insurance, therefore, is to find out what you don’t know; when you un- 
dertake that study you will be very sure to find out that you now know as 
yet very little about the matter of making a paper mill a good risk. ; 

I suppose you are, many of you, what are called self-taught men? Did 
it ever occur to you that you had been undera mighty poor teacher all 
your lives? I think you are now, probably, in a sufficiently exasperated 
state of mind to listen to the truth with a good deal of impatience, and 
I will now proceed to show you what I don’t know about paper mills, 
pulp mills, printing and other risks that begin with a P. 





Cyclone Insurance. 


CycLoNes play queer freaks sometimes, and tornado insurance has its 
oddities also, For instance, only afew months ago there was but a soli- 
tary policy of tornado insurance in force in our neighboring village of 
Chester, Ill. In that brisk little town there was a row of thirteen frame 
houses. One of these was owned bya quiet Dutchman, and one day he 
took out a tornado policy on that house. There had never been a genuine 
cyclone at Chester, and folks said the Dutchman was going cranky. In- 
deed, he was thought to be the worst fool in town. No one else was silly 
enough to waste money on wind insurance. In front of that Dutchman's 
house was a broad ravine. On the far slope of that ravine sat a lonely old 
barn, At last a big breeze got on a rampage, picked up that lonely oid 
barn, waltzed it across the wide ravine, and dropped it plump down into 
that row of thirteen frames—yea, verily, it dropped the big barn onto the 
quiet Dutchman’s house, the only house in Chester that knew cyclone in- 
surance. The quiet Dutchman took his thousand dollars of indemnity, 
and—rebuilt elsewhere, out of the way of windy ravines. The elements 
have ever since been peaceful in Chester, but *‘ goodness to gracious ! ” 
nothing sells so quick on sight in Chester as cyclone policies. Everybody 
has them—except the quiet Du‘chman. He cnuckles over the idea that 
lightning never hits the same man twice. But the other folks all went 
daft on the subject, and the Glens Falls has had a bonanza there in tor- 
nado business. French says that a quiet Dutchman is an oracle in 
Chester nowadays.— Western Insurance Review. 





The Raid in Missouri on the Undergrounders. 


ComMISSIONER CarRr’s letter to Judge Van Waggoner on underground in- 
surance in St. Louis, and the latier’s charge to the grand jury on the same 
subject, stirred up a decidedly variegated discussion among large owners 
of commercial property, and of course among the agents. 

Does not everyone interested know what underground insurance is ? 
It is the negotiation or sale here of the policies of companies not licensed 
todo business in Missouri. The law forbids it. Mr. Carr is beyond 
even the color of criticism in prosecuting cases of this kind. He is do- 
ing his duty, and no more. The unhappiness in the situation arises only 
from the circumstance that the peddlers of underground insurance are 
not accustomed to an insurance department that does its duty in this 
line. If it had been common in the past to enforce the law in this respect, 
mg trouble would have been of exceedingly diminutive pro- 

ions, 

Mr. Carr’s course is for the best business interests of this commercial 
community, The majority of the underground policies that have been 
Sold here are not worth an average of fifty per cent of their face in case of 
loss ; averaging them, they are not safe. 

Mr. Carr’s course is for the good of the agents asaclass. They can- 
not very consistently claim the benefit of one law while they are violating 





another law. They cannot float a code of ethics with proper effect until 
they quit smashing the State statutes. This underground business is par- 
ticularly discouraging to ethical rhetoric. 

Is it necessary to any more than suggest that the prosecution of under- 
grounders is only simple justice to the licensed companies, and a species 
of justice that they have a right to demand? The State has no business 
to exact money from law-abiding companies, while it winks at the offenses 
of underground malefactors. 

The criticisms against Mr. Carr in this line of work are based upon a . 
false hypothesis as to the facts. 

There is a big mistake in arguing that the question is between under- 
ground policies or insufficient insurance. That is not the issue in fact 
at all. 

The question is solely and simply one of commissions. Any agent in 
St. Louis can readily show his big clients good outside insurance and 
how they can get it without the violation of the State statute by anyone. 
But there won’t be any big commissions in that business. 

However, outside policies are unnecessary. At no time of year are 
there over half a dozen risks in St. Louis that need a million dollars of 
insurance, and some of those risks are miles apart, and none of them 
close to others of the same magnitude. Most of the year there are not 
over one or two million-dollar risks in St. Louis. Well, there are 170 
licensed insurance companies in Missouri (and there would be twenty or 
thirty more if the underground competition was put out of the way by the 
enforcement of the law). Ona fairly good risk, without even enlarging 
their average policies, those 170 companies would write an aggregate of 
nearly or quite a million and a quarter of insurance, 

One of the big risks here that is constantly talked about as forced out- 
side for policies does not deserve any insurance at ordinary rates. Is the 
law to suffer on that account? A big tinder-box is built (‘‘for revenue 
only”) and a huge business put into it. The lawful companies won't 
chance very much on it. Therefore the insurance law must wink at the 
tinder-box and the endangered stock. 

Bat the agents insist that distinctions ought to be drawn over the ne- 
cessities of cases. That is to say, that a big tinder-box, a huge risk and 
some big agencies make a combination that removes the stigma of law- 
lessness from the underground business. 

Just so. Well, there is a certain suit on the docket of the United 
States Court in this city. There was a certain trifling lithe business out 
in the suburbs. It was the all of its owners. There was an agent—not a 
big agent. He needed all the commissions he could get, and needed 
them badly. There was a policy, and there was a fire. There was an 
outside company. Just now it is notoriously no more, It was a wild-cat. 
We say no more about the suit, for it is no longer interesting to any- 
one. But, according to some, this was the very combination that the law 
was intended to be slapped onto. Distinctions must be observed. Big 
tinder-boxes and big agents must be held exempt. 

The point for talking about distinctions is not at the starting of a prose- 
cution. Courts and juries may extenuate as much as they choose in 
measuring out penalties. Officers charged with maintaining !aw cannot 
properly be asked to weigh excuses. If otherwise, they should see to it 
that the case of a $500 underground policy should receive only half the 
penalty awarded in the case of a $1000 policy. 

It is peculiar, though, how few underground agents there are in St. 
Louis. In fact, there are not any at this particular time—that can be heard 
of specifically. After all, this underground business is not maliciously 
lawless. It is only constructively against the statute made and provided. 
The reasons are as foliows: First, the statute was made and provided for 
some other fellow—always ; second, no agent ever put an underground 
policy where he had any idea there would be a fire, therefore there is 
nothing malicious in it. If it was not for these *‘ blawsted” fires there 
would not be any underground business—found out. 

By the way, talking about fires, that famous old fire chief, Collector 
Clay Sexton, has a big finger in the underground prosecutions. He is 
after some license fees and premium taxes. Messrs. Carr and Sexton 
make a hard team to buck against. The boys might as well ante up their 
proofs of repentance right off. 

In conclusion, it might as well be remarked that whatever there was a 
month or so ago, there is not a single underground agent in St. Louis 
now. It is some other fellow, and he is some other wheres. But, bless 
your soul and body, don’t let another big fire get loose, ox Whipple’s 
Fire List will reflect on our veracity, sure. Mum is the word.— Western 
Insurance Review. 





The Crikelair System of Fire Protection. 
SoME timeago we gave adescription in THE SpecTator of the Crikelair 
system for extinguishing fires and fire protection. It consists of a chem- 
ical contained in vessels distributed about a room, to which a fuse is 
attached, which becomes ignited at a high temperature and, setting fire to 
the chemicals, a gas is evolved which quickly extinguishes the flames. 
The system has been tested in a number of manufacturing establishments 
in this country and found to work successfully. Very recently a fire was 
discovered at four o’clock in the morning in the factory of the Chesbor- 
ough Manufacturing Company in Brooklyn. The watchman closed the 
door where the fire was, and immediately summoned the fire department. 
When the engines arrived it was found that the fire had been extinguished 
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entirely by the gas generated by the burning of the chemicals with which | bination a bold scheme to place under the practical management of ope 
the room was provided. There was a large amount of oil in the room, | man a capital of $11,275,665, and fix the rate of insurance on freight at 
which was found to have been heated to a high temperature, and the fire | seventy-five cents per $100. It was, in fact, a combination to Prevent 
was so hot that it melted the solder on the tanks, etc. The description | competition and control the market. If the scheme had been successful 
of this system in THe Srecraror attracted the attention of Wilson Bros., | in controlling the market, it would have undoubtedly resulted in immense 
manufacturers of spools, owners of the Cornholm Mills, Tadmorden, | returns to these agents. But, says the report, the market could not ep. 
Eng. They sent to Mr. Crikelair, care of THe Specraror, for an esti- | dure the pressure, and the scheme broke down. In concluding his te. 
mate of the cost of equipping the factory, inclosing diagrams and full | port, the Master makes a vigorous crack at pooling combinations in the 
details. Mr. Crikelair has submitted them estimates, and sent descrip- | following language: ‘‘ Such being the essence, purpose and effect of the 
tions of his system. He informs us that he is kept busy in putting his | agreement, there can, in my opinion, be no doubt as to its illegality, 
apparatus in the factories in this vicinity. Insurance upon the transportation of the great products of the country is ] 
a matter of public concern involving the interests of the whole popula. 
tion. The law so regards it, and any contract designed to destroy or re. 
duce competition is declared void.” 
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Street Accidents in London. 


THE official report of the Registrar General for 1885 shows that among 
79,441 deaths in London in 1885, there were 2303 from casualties of all 
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kinds. A table of street accidents happening in London during the Insurance on Missing Vessels. 
past thirteen years exhibits, besides those of other years, 532 cases of | A CASE of interest to both owners and underwriters of shipping was re. 
death from such accidents alone during 1885 cently tried and decided in London. A steamer called the Fidra was 
} 3 insured for the year ending May 27, 1883. On May 9, 1883, she sailed 
CAUSES OF DEATH BY STREET ACCIDENTS IN LONDON. from New South Wales for Hong Kong, and was never heard of again, 
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= Suit being brought for the amount of the insurance, the underwriters con- 


























. — Pe tended that — — brag to — a ben — that the } 
; : - ars on steamer was lost before the policy expired—that is, before May 27—and, 
i Yuan. yy Pn mol Omnibuses. —. Cabs. iw x, _-4* failing such proof, could not recover. ¢ 
| eee Kinds. | trians, All the evidence that the owners offered toward fixing the time of the ‘ 
i a loss of the steamer was that a heavy storm had arisen a few hours after ( 
; she left port, lasting two or three days, and that in the judgment of ex. 
‘ —-. 8 - 12 17 28 137 217 perts she probably foundered during that storm. It was further shown ‘ 
_.. os me 1 7 = road om that the first eighteen days of her voyage, which under ordinary circum. 
1876... 13 4 17 12 24 147 217 stances would only take twenty-five days, was through very dangerous 
{ 1877... 16 13 13 4 26 155 227 and intricate navigation, while the latter portion was fair sailing with | 
H 1878... 17 12 14 10 34 150 237 plenty of searoom. As a fact, after May 27, the date on which the policy 
; 1879...| 16 13 17 18 36 136 236 expired, the weather had been very fine and no typhoons had been re- 
} a x II = 17 39 12I 220 ported, nor had any wreckage or other clue ever been picked up of the 
, lay - = rs m4 2 ” a Fidra, as would probably, it was contended, have been the case had 
' 1883... 6 4 6 25 57 aa pe she been lost during the latter part of her voyage. fe 
1884. 12 II 33 18 57 134 265 Against all this the underwriters urged that several sailing vessels had 
, 1885... 12 20 14 II 55 154 266 weathered the storm, and that in any eveut the evidence was not clear 
4 enough to make them liable. The matter being left to the jury, they 








found for the plaintiffs. 

The curious thing about the case is that no provision is make for it by 
the British statutes, and that no precedent deciding the question involved 
tnati in it can be found in the English reports. The judge was therefore 
f An Unlawful Insurance Combination. obliged to fall back for help upona United States decision in admiralty 
THE Chicago Tribune of July 27 gives an account of an important legal | made many years ago, but even this was not altogether satisfactory. The 
opinion, of interest to inland marine underwriters, which was sent to the | French law, it seems, declares that under similar circumstances, the loss 
Circuit Court Judges, July 26, by Henry Waller, Master in Chancery. is presumed to have occurred immediately after the date of the last news, 


P j Sipe : . sce leaving it open for the underwriters to show if they can that the vessel 
The opinion rejates to pooling combinations in general, and the ‘ Big | was in safety after their policy had expired.— Zhe New York Sun. 
Four” marine insurance pool in particular, The latter, it will be re- 


membered, was organized at Chicago early in the season of 1883, and 
was composed of the Chicago representatives of the Continental, Union 
of Philadelphia, Thames and Mersey and State of Pennsylvania. The No Rebates in New Orleans. 

details of the agreement, by which the pool was formed, have already A COUNTRY representative introduced into the last session of the Louis- 


b . ' : ee oe iana legislature an act which passed both houses and became a law July 8, 
prone sprig ‘The — to the agreement were John Prindiville, and which is destined to cause a revolution in the insurance business in 
tkins eckwith, Keith & Carr and Crosby & Gunning. It was a | this State. Whether he was prompted by the agents of foreign insurance 


pooling of agents’ commissions rather than a combination of companies, | companies doing business here, or inspired by a desire to protect the 
and the object was to obtain control of the cargo insurance business at | country shippers or the people of the interior insuring their property 
this port. Prindiville was authorized to contract for insurance with ship- through commission houses, we are not aware. At all events, he suc- 


“ ‘ : ceeded in framing a law which, though in its text somewhat in violation 
pers, and he succeeded in tying up the bulk of the business transacted | of the rules laid down by Lindley Murray, yet seems to be quite sufficient 


that year. The agreement was that the four agencies should pool their | to abolish the system of rebates on insurance by both local and foreign 
earnings and share equally. The scheme was successful for a short }| Companies. ; ‘ . 
time, but at the expiration of three months Prindiville and Atkins & This system of rebates on the nominal premiums grew up in the easy 


aay are old days when the bulk of the commerce of the city was handled on com- 
Beckwith ignored the contract, and refused to make any further division | mission. It makes no difference to John Smith, who pays $85 premium 
of commissions, Having possession of the contracts with shippers, they | on a policy on his own house, whether the bill is made out for that 
had the bulge, and continued to hold it throughout the remainder of the | amount or whether it is made out for $100 and he gets a full receipt by 


season. Crosby & Gunning and Keith & Carr, after trying in vain to get Pee aS Ba sete mal tems tees = tone cca taneiened GaP 
their shares of the profits, brought suit in the Circuit Court to force an $100 and charged accordingly. In that case Tom Jones pays the full 


accounting. The defendants responded to the petition, denying many of | nominal rate of insurance and John Smith gets the rebate. 
the salient points and putting forth the plea that the pool itself was The law in question, which is act No. 82 of the session of 1886, reads 
illegal. The plainuffs filed their exceptions to the answer, and all of the | #° follows : 


; ; : ‘SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
papers in the case were referred to the Master in Chancery. In the | Louisiana, that it shall not be lawful for any insurance company conduct- 


meantime the p!aintiffs took the case before the directors of the Board of | ing or doing business in this State, whether the same be domiciliated in 
‘trade, but it was dismissed for want of jurisdiction. The Master's re- | this State or doing business through an agent, to allow any rebate on any 


: policy effected in their respective companies ; but it shall be their duty to 
port recommends that the exceptions to the answer of defendants be make the net premium, and such net premium shall appear in the body 








overruled, and at the same time severely arraigns all persons concerned | and be embraced in said policy, and no rebate nor allowance shall be 
in the pool. In summing up the case, the Master pronounces the com- | made, either by indorsement on said policy or otherwise ; nor shall it be 
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lawful to give any rebate on open policies effected in any insurance com- 
aay doing business in this State, either in money or in insurance scrip 
wanes Be it further enacted, etc., that any insurance company 
violating the provisions of this act, they shall forfeit their charter and not 
be allowed to do or carry on any business in this State, either by them or 
their agent, and shall be liable to any person or persons who shall suffer 
thereby to refund double the amount of such rebate and all damages, 
such as attorneys’ fees or otherwise caused thereby in case of suit. 

“Sec, 3. Be it further enacted, etc., that all laws or parts of laws con- 
trary to the provisions of this act be and the same are hereby repealed, 
and this act shall take effect from and after its passage.” 

The Board of Underwriters met on Tuesday and determined to put this 
law into force by the rst of August, one —e dissenting, claiming 
that the rebates could be allowed in the shape of brokerage. 

It is needless to say that the bill meets with the approval of the local 
companies, with one or two exceptions, as they have for some time been 
endeavoring to effect the same object by mutual agreement. The insur- 
ance business has not been profitable of late years, and if the rebates can 
be abolished without any lowering of rates, the shareholders of the vari- 
ous companies would be largely benefited. The gross premiums paid 
here are estimated at about $4,250,000, the rebates on which amounted to 
something like $637,000.—New Orleans Picayune. 





Very Difficult to Detect and Punish. 


INCENDIARISM, while one of the most dastardly and cowardly of crimes, is 
also one of the most difficult of detection. Of the hundreds of cases that 
occur, where the authorities are morally certain that the fire was the work 
of malice, evidence can be obtained in a few cases only sufficient to war- 
rant arrests being made. Fire Marshal Sheldon of this city is constantly 
occupied in investigating cases of a suspicious nature, but comparatively 
few convictions are made. Underwriters, however, often take advantage 
of the evidence secured by the fire marshal, and refuse to pay claims in 
many of these suspected cases, leaving the person who has sustained a 
loss to sue if he dare. As very few of them care to go into court, they 
are glad to settle with the company for a small portion of their claim. 
Tne Philadelphia Press comments on the difficulties that beset the path 
of Fire Marshal Emery of that city: ‘* The most difficult work of the 
office is the investigation of the origin of fires, and to discover how a fire 
starts is, in a great majority of cases, almost impossible. ‘ Origin un- 
known’ is the statement that accompanies reports of fires as a general 
thing, and even when it is attempted to give the origin the statement is 
based upon a mere supposition in a great percentage of instances. It is 
easy to see, then, what obstacles arise in the path of investigation into an 
incendiary fire. A man who fires his own place is careful to so arrange 
matters as to be able either to establish an alibi or to challenge investiga- 
tion, and convictions are rare of persons accused of arson except upon 
circumstantial evidence. So with all these things in the way the new 
marshal finds that he has a difficult task, and an opportunity to bring his 
detective instincts, sharpened when he was a police captain, into play.”— 
Fireman's Fournal., 





The New Fire Boat at Chicago. 


Tue launching of a boat is not an everyday occurrence in Chicago, and 
the knowledge that the handsome new fire-boat, built in Miller Brothers’ 
dry dock, would be launched during the afternoon of July 29 attracted 
many hundreds to the neighborhood. Men, women and children thronged 
the ship-yards and adjoining elevated positions where they could obtain 
a good view of the vessel. A blue flag floated from the forward mast and 
the regulation red, white and blue from the stern. Standing up above the 
water's edge and held in position by stout timbers, those who were 
curious had an excellent opportunity to examine the solid character of the 
boat’s construction. It measured 1o5 feet in length, twenty-three feet 
beam, and nine feet depth of hold. The heavy machinery had not yet 
been put in place, and consequently the pilot-house and other upper parts 
of the woodwork were not completed. Large numbers of firemen from 
different parts of the city were present, and inspected the craft to their 
personal satisfaction. Everything was in readiness for the launching be- 
fore the appointed hour—four o’clock—but no move was made until the 
arrival of Mayor Harrison a few minutes after that time. Among those 
present were Aldermen Tiedemann, ‘“* Tom” Clark and Ejisfeldt; ex- 
Commissioner Cregier, Engineer Artingstall, Alex. Kirkland, Hempstead 
Washburne, City Clerk Plautz, Harbormaster Woierhaltor, Fire Marshal 
Swenie and “ Charlie” Petrie. 

Little Pearl Miller, seven years old, daintily dressed in white and pink, 
witha mass of roses fastened at her waist, walked up the steep gang- 
plank and was helped on board. A handsome white flag was run up the 
mast. It was bordered with delicate blue, and as it spread out to the 
breeze there appeared in distinct red letters the name “Geyser.” The 
little girl took a bottle of champagne and broke it over the bow of the 
boat. The props were removed and away rolled the vessel sideways upon 
the inclined plane. It was just 4.15 o’clock. As it reached the brink it 
tolled over on the side, plunged into the water heavily, sending a billow 
and spray over the spectators on the opposite side of the slip, Thedozen 





men on board kept their positions by holding tightly to the rails. The 
boat righted and sat upon the waters as majestically and gracefully as a 
swan, The men on board and everyone on shore joined in a hearty cheer 
at the complete success of the affair. 

Then the officials, semi-officials, police, firemen and others with sur- 
prising unanimity sought a garret over the rear of the ship yard office. 
Cool champagne and cigars were there dispensed to the visitors, and both 
appeared to be relished with keen satisfaction. Then the Mayor was 
called upon for a speech. Mr. Harrison said that for seven years the de- 
mand for a fire-boat had ding-donged in his ears. There was no money 
to buy one, but Fire Marshal Swenie kept up his insisting and at last the 
boat was a fact. He believed it would prove a greater benefit to those 
having property along the water's edge than any other protection that could 
be had from the same monetary outlay. He congratulated Chicago upon 
getting such a boat, and he was only sorry that it had not been launched 
on the last day of his term. 

Fire Marshal Swenie was called for, and in response said the reason 
he had been so anxious to launch the boat yesterday was that it was his 
fifty-second birthday. The lumbermen had proposed a year ago to furnish 
a tug if he would fit it out as a fire-boat, and he had done so. It had 
done such good work that the need of fire-boats was shown. With the 
Geyser and an inch pipe down Jackson street, he believed he could 
throw a stream over the top of the Board of Trade tower. In six weeks he 
hoped to give a public exhibition of the powers of the boat to throw water. 

Mr. Van Schaack was present, and spoke for the lumbermen, who had 
taken a particular interest in building this boat. 

‘*Give us the money and we will build you another,” said his honor 
jocosely, and everyone laughed heartily. 

Speeches were made by Mr. Cregier and Mr. Elm, one of the contract- 
ors, and then Chicago’s best Mayor proposed the toast: ‘‘ To the boat 
just launched, and to the boat we are to build at the expense of the lum- 
bermen.” 

Then the aldermen took their carriages and the common people walked 
home. 

The cost of the Geyser, when completed, is estimated at $35,000. It 
will have a crew of twelve men, and boilers and pumping machinery of 
the best approved patterns. Besides the other streams it is expected to 
throw, it will have a stand-pipe to throwa four-inch stream about 400 feet. 
Robert Nicholson, engineer of the fire-tug Alpha, will superintend the 
placing of the boat’s machinery.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Introduction of Dangerous Diseases. 
Tue following interesting letter regarding the introduction of dangerous 
diseases, and the means of preventing them, appeared in the current 
issue of The Sanitarian : 


In the June number of The Sanitarian vou give the action of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, June 2, 1886, in regard to the subject of 
disinfecting imported rags. The resolution declares ‘‘ that -invoices of 
rags accompanied by a certificate of the United States consul that they 
were all gathered in a country which at that time was, and for at least six 
months immediately preceding had been, free from cholera or other con- 
tagious or infectious epidemic diseases, should not be required to be dis- 
infected either before shipment or on arrival.” 

If the consuls acted on official information, probably such a certificate 
as is proposed by the Chamber of Commerce could never be given. 
There is not a country, at least not a large country, in Europe that is free 
of small-pox, to say nothing of more dangerous diseases, during any three 
consecutive months of the year. The large citiss—London, Paris, 
Madrid, Rome, Vienna, etc.—have that disease nearly all the time. The 
Michigan State Board of Health receives weekly or monthly statements 
of sickness and deaths from the principal countries of Europe. They are 
not well arranged for convenient study; but, selecting at random the 
cities of Rome and Copenhagen, most of the mortality reports for 1885 
from those places were examined, and it was found that small-pox oc- 
curred in Rome in every month of the year, and in Copenhagen at least 
ten months. From the annual reports of the health officer of Liverpool, 
1884, I learn that small-pox was present in that city every month of the 
two years 1883 and 1884. The same can be said of the province and city 
of Madrid and other provinces in Spain for 1884. You published June, 
1886 (page 567), a statement, showing that small-pox was present in sev- 
enteen of the large cities of Europe in January, February and March, 
1886, and they represent England, Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Belgium and Poland, From reports received at this 
office I can add to that list Italy, Denmark and Spain, and if I were to 
make a thorough examination of them, I could probably add others. 

But small-pox is not the disease most to be dreaded by our people ; 
and, judging by past experience, cholera is of small consequence com- 
pared with those diseases which, when once introduced, tend more 
strongly than do those diseases to remain, and continue to swell the death- 
rates. In the year 1880 small-pox is reported to have killed only 571 
people in the United States, while scarlet-fever killed 16,416, and diph- 
theria killed 38,398. 

In Michigan, in a long term of years, the mortality from scarlet-fever is 
about eight times, and from diphtheria about sixteen times greater than 
from small-pox. In Europe also the mortality from scarlet-fever and 


diphtheria is large compared with that from small-pox. Taking up at 
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random monthly reports from the province of Madrid, Spain, I find that 
in August, 1883, the deaths from diphtheria were 83 ; scarlet-fever, 18 ; 
small-pox, 24. August, 1884, deaths from diphtheria in the province of 
Madrid, Spain, 120; scarlet-fever,.20; small-p»x, 9. December, 1884, 
diphtheria, 118; scarlet-fever, 8; small-pox, 19. Pursuing the same 
course with Copenhagen, Denmark, I find that in October, 1885, there 
were : of diphtheria, 455 cases ; of scarlet-fever, 526 cases, and of small. 
pox, 16 cases; in November, 1885: of diphtheria, 536 cases; of scarlet- 
fever, 547 cases; of small-pox, 7 cases; in December, 1885, there were: 
of diphtheria, 633 cases ; of scarlet-fever, 595 cases, and only 28 of small- 
pox; in the next month, of diphtheria, there were 703 cases; of scarlet- 
fever, 624 cases, and of small-pox, 5 cases. 

I do not suppose that many unprejudiced persons will now dispute 
that diphtheria and scarlet-fever are conveyed, among other means, by 
clothing ; and that imported rags, coming as they do, from so many 
places, from the homes of the people where those diseases are constantly 
occurring, can be the cause of outbreaks in this country. The presump- 
tion is that in every large lot of rags, gathered as they are, some will be 
likely to be infected with the causes of those diseases, because the dis- 
eases are so widely distributed and are so constant. There is not a 
country in Europe free from them any week of the year, and there is not 
a large city that is now ever free of them. In the table in The Sanitarian, 
June, 1886, page 567, you show that diphtheria was present in forty-seven 
of the cities of Europe during January, February and March, 1886, and I 
can add Madrid, Rome and Copenhagen. Your table includes all of the 
countries which I have previously named, also Ireland, Sweden, Norway 
and the Netherlands. Scarlet-fever, according to your table, was present 
in forty-four of those cities, to which also can be added Madrid, Rome 
and Copenhagen. In the March number, 1885, you show that diphtheria 
and scarlet-fever were present during the year 1884 in forty-eight of the 
large cities of Europe, and the figures are so large as to make it certain 
that those diseases are constantly making havoc among the people. 

Cases of small-pox in this country have been traced to rags; but I do 
not know that anv attempt has been made to trace diphtheria and scarlet- 
feverto them. Yet I consider the danger of our getting diphtheria and 
scarlet-fever from such rags much greater than of small-pox. Small-pox 
is more easily traced than are the other diseases; it is never so subtle 
and mysterious; while, strange to say, it yet causes greater popular 
apprehension, which makes a discovery of the source of contagium more 
certain, We know that immigrants from Europe having diphtheria and 
scarlet-fever, or carrying the contagium in their clothes, land in New 
York every year. Speaking of scarlet-fever, the fifth annual report of the 
State Board of Health of New York (page 5) says that the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, ‘‘as might be expected from their constant influx of 
immigrants,” bear the principal brunt. But such diseases spread so 
easily that they are not confined to either of those cities—they spread 
throughout nearly this entire country. 

In considering this question of disinfecting imported rags, it is well, 
then, to remember these points : 

1. Diphtheria and scarlet-fever are very much more destructive every- 
where than is small-pox. 

2. Diphtheria and scarlet-fever are never absent from any European 
country. 

3. Rags collected from the homes of the people of Europe are more 
likely to convey diphtheria and scarlet-fever than small-pox. 

4. The sooner public attention is attracted to the many ways in which 
those diseases—scarlet-fever and diphtheria—which actually destroy our 
people by the thousands, are introduced and spread, especially through- 
out the Northern States, the sooner will it become practicable to prevent 
the introduction of those diseases. 

5. If United States consuls could have, as we have, through our system 
of exchanges, the knowledge relative to the presence of the really danger- 
ous diseases in each of the foreign cities and countries, it would probably 
be impossible for them to truthfully give such a certificate as required by 
the resolution of the New York Chamber of Commerce. The last clause 
of the first resolution adopted by the Chamber should then be operative. 
It reads as follows: ‘‘In the absence of such certificate, rags coming from 
a port or country claimed to be free from such diseases shall be disir- 
fected on arrival.” Henry B. BAKER. 

LansING, Micu., July 8, 1886. - 





Our Demoralized City Fire Department. 

THE summary and uncalled-for dismissal of Assistant Chief John Mc- 
Cabe from the fire department, after an honorable service of nearly twenty 
years, has created very general discussion in the newspapers and among 
underwriters, and the act of Commissioner Purroy is denounced in round 
terms. It is conceded that he had no just cause for the dismissal of Chief 
McCabe, his offense, if any were committed, calling for nothing more 
than a reprimand. It is accepted as true that the dismissal was fore- 
ordained by the commissioner, and that the trial was a mere farce gone 
through with to cover an act already agreed upon, A veteran fireman, 
whose service in the department dates away back to the old volunteer 
days, in conversation with a SPECTATOR representative, said : 

* The fire department is more demoralized to-day than it ever has been 
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within my knowledge, Since Commissioner Purroy came into the de. 

partment he has made it more than ever a political machine, ang it is 
well understood that any man who does not follow him politically ang 

act in the utmost suserviency to his plans and policy, holds his POsition 

by an insecure thread. Since he has been the actual head of the depant. 
ment, every act has been in the direction of strengthening the County 
Democracy faction as opposed to the Tammany Hall faction and the 
Republicans. There is supposed to be three fire commissioners, each of 
whom has an equal voice in the management of the department, Mr, 
Smith, the Republican commissioner, was placed in that position OStens. 
ibly as a representative of the insurance interests, he having been identified 
indirectly with the underwriters for many years. As a matter of fact 

however, he is merely the tool of Commissioner Purroy. His predeces. 
sor, Van Cott, Republican, had joined forces with Purroy, and jt was 
made evident to Commissioner Gorman, who was then a Tammany com. 
missioner and veteran fireman of intelligence and capacity, that he was 
no longer wanted in the board. His views and wishes were entirely 
ignored by Purroy and Van Cott, and he could not sit by and see the de. 
partment mismanaged by these two men. So when the opportunity was 
presented to him of accepting the appointment of a police magistrate, he 
resigned the congenial position of fire commissioner and accepted the 
latter office. Then ex-Alderman and ex-Coroner Croker was appointed 
as the Tammany representative in the board, but a “‘ deal” between Smith 
and Purroy was maintained, similar to the one between Purroy and Van 
Cott, and Croker has been without voice or influence quite as fully as 
Mr. Gorman was before he retired. Mr. Purroy is the special pet of 
Mayor Grace, and when Van Cott, the Republican member, completed 
his term last year, Mayor Grace appointed Purroy to the long term of six 
years, and Mr. Smith to serve the unexpired time of Commissioner 
Purroy of two years. Thus Purroy has foisted himself upon the depart. 
ment for six years, during which time he is expected to make the County 
Democracy solid in the fire department. This he is doing in a mannet 
that is a defiance to the best interests of the fire service, demoralizing to 
the men, and threatening to the interests of propertyowners and the pub- 
lic in general. He bas his favorites among the men, who toady to him in 
every particular, and these men can do no wrong in his estimation. Had 
one of these committed the error of judgment that McCabe did, nothing 
would have been heard of it, not even a reprimand would have been ad. 
ministered. On the contrary, it is more than likely that he would have 
been complimented for his special vigilance in providing for an emergency 
that might have arisen. 

“ But politics have ruled over the fire department for many years, but 
never to such an extent as to destroy the subordination of the men or to 
weaken its effectiveness. McCabe himself is an illustration of the favor- 
itism that prevailed under previous administration. That he was a cap- 
able and efficient fireman is well known, but he was pressed forward to 
important positions in preference to others who were equally capable, 
because he was a pet of Commissioner Van Cott, with whom Purroy 
affiliated at one time in order to overreach the Tammany representative in 
the board. McCabe was used as a tool to oust Chief of Battalion “ Gilly” 
Orr, who was in the repair shop. The repair shop gives employment to 
many civilians, and has always been known as a comfortable nest for 
ward wire-pullers and workers. The dominating power at hea quarters 
has always sought to control the repair shop. When ‘‘Gilly’”’ Orr, who 
was not a politician but a thorough mechanic, was ‘* bounced” and Mc 
Cabe was put in to fill his place, so well did he do the work of Van Cott 
and Purroy that he was promoted to be chief of battalion and finally to 
be assistant chief. As chief of battalion in charge of the repair shop he 
had the disbursement of large sums of money for the maintenance of the 
shop, payment of salaries, etc. When either of the commissioners had in 
view any little pet scheme that they wanted to put through, the cost of 
which could not appear in any other account, it was given to McCabe to 
handle and provide for in the repair shop expenditures. It was in this 
way that Purroy spent some $4000 or $5000 in constructing his tub on 
wheels, which was to be a portable reservoir, but proved.a magnificent 
failure. Several other things of a similar nature I might mention as kav- 
ing come from the repair shop in accordance with the whim of one com- 
missioner or another. But finally Van Cott went out, Smith came in, and 
immediately Purroy began to make war on Van Cott’s friends in the depatt- 
ment. ‘Their places were wanted for the County Democracy, so it came 
to be understood more than a year ago that McCabe would have to g0 
as sogn as an excuse could be made; others were to follow, and the pr 
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cession of Tammany men and Republicans kept moving to the lively 
music furnished by Purroy. Chief Shay, who is conceded to be one 
of the best firemen in the country, thoroughly practical, cool under all 
circumstances, possessed of excellent judgment, is not a politician. His 
place is wanted. But he is such a good officer that it is difficult to find 
an excuse upon which to hang charges and specifications ; he is also in 
good health, so that it is not feasible to retire him. How long he will be 
able to maintain his position in spite of the undermining influences which 
are constantly at work against himit is impossible to say. His successor 
js already agreed upon, and almost any man in the department could 
name the coming chief when Shay consents to make a vacancy. 

“The effect of all this political influence in this department, and espe- 
cially this summary dismissal of McCabe, is to make every man, espe- 
cially the officers, suspicious that his place is wanted. The rules of the 
department require that the first officer to arrive at a fire shall take com- 
mand and be responsible for its management until a superior officer 
arrives. If the fire looks threatening it would be the duty of that captain 
to call for assistance ; send in second and third alarms as his judgment 
might dictate. But, as one of them remarked to me the other day, under 
present conditions they dread this responsibility, and it would be with 
much doubt and misgiving that eny one of them would send in a third 
alarm, no matter how dangerous the fire might be, lest he be brought to 
trial and dismissed. All this is most injurious to the service and full of 
danger to propertyowners, Fire underwriters, who have a special inter- 
est in this matter, ought to take measures to remove the fire department 
entirely from the control of politics. As it stands at present we have 
three fire commissioners nominally, but in fact only one, a politician of 
the worst stripe. Neither one of the three knows anything about fire 
matters beyond what he has gathered from his brief service as fire com- 
missioner. They have never been prominent in fire matters, and have 
been selected simply because they are politicians'and as a reward for 
political services rendered to their several party factions. Mr. Purroy 
claims to be a reformer, but everyone familiar with him knows that his 
ideas of reform consist in advancing the interest of Mr. Purroy and his 
numerous relatives first, and the County Democracy second. 

“Ttis unfortunate for New York city that the department has fallen into 
this demoralized condition. The men and apparatus, as a rule, are equal 
for the service, but when every man is expected to bea politician, and 
must employ all his intelligence and his influence to maintain his position 
his services cannot be expected to be first-class, or to be rendered with 
any degree of heartiness, This department should be entirely removed 
frem politics and its control vested in the practical men who have earned 
the prominent position they occupy, and who should be incorporated as 
a board of engineers. These practical men are the chief of the depart- 
ment, the assistant chiefs and the battalion chiefs. As things are managed 
now, the chief of the department has no voice in the selection of men, 
in their assignment to duty, nor can he prevent their being transferred 
from places where they are of service to places where they are of no value. 
While there is so much talk of civil service reform and reform in every 
branch of the public service, the fire department has been almost entirely 
overlooked, when the fact is that it is one which needs thorough investiga- 
tion and the most complete overhauling. I would not have my name men- 
tioned in this connection for anything, for my head would be taken off 
within twenty-four hours for having ventured to give expression to what 
is the honest opinion of every intelligent man in the fire service.” 





MERE MENTION. 


—Wabash, Ind., has contracted for water-works., 

—Louis C. Madeira & Sons have been appointed agents of the Williams- 
burgh City Fire Insurance Company. 

~James G. Beemer, president of Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, is summering in the Adirondacks. 

—R. W., J. W. and F. B. Hosmer of Chicago, well-known underwriters, 
met with a sad loss last week in the death of their father. 

—Le Moniteur des Assurances publishes a list of forty-seven French 
Companies in course of liquidation since 1880, to wit. : 14 marine, 8 acci- 
dent, 5 live stock, 21 fire, 1 life, 1 mill, 1 hail—sx companies ; owing to 





the fact that several companies represent two and more branches, there 
are four more than their names warrant. 


—The city of Chicago awarded a contract last week for the erection of 
a new engine-house at Nos. 1326 to 1330 Thirty-third street, to cost 
$9473. 

— For the first seven months of 1886, the Union Mutual Life has in- 
creased its business by $947,638 over the corresponding seven months of 
1885. 

—The powerful pumps for the new Chicago fire-boat have reached that 
city, and it is hoped to have the boat in commission by the middle of 
August. 

—At Green Bay, Wis., a stock company to establish water-works has 
been organized, with a capital stock of $300,000, A location has been 
purchased and work on the plant will begin at once. 


—It has been ascertained that the lateGen. Van Allen, who disappeared 
from the steamer Umbria, made an application, before starting for Europe, 
for life insurance to the amount of $100,000, but the risk was declined. 


—A new marine insurance company, L’Avenir, was, June 10, organized 
in Paris. Its social capital will be 1,000,000 francs of 200 shares, each at 
5000 francs, of which 1250 francs to be paid in; limited operations were 
commenced at once. 

—The Chicago Underwriters Association held its annual meeting under 
the law on July 15 to provide for the insurance patrol. It was decided 
to continue this valuable adjunct to the fire department, and $40,000 was 
voted for its support. 

—In a recent meeting of the Dusseldorf General Insurance Society for 
marine, river and land transportation, a dividend of seventy-five per cent 
was declared ; besides this, 200,000 marks were carried to the reserve 
fund and 20,000 marks to the officials’ assistance funds, 

—Nearly all the Netherland fire insurance companies have resolved to 
henceforward insure a risk only at three-quarters of its value, which 
measure, it is hoped, will tend to reduce the great number of conflagrations 
the cause of which is always shrouded in an impenetrable mystery. 


—Citizens of Green Bay, Wis., have voted at a special election on the 
question of water-works. The proposition was carried by the following 
vote: For water-works, 911; against water-works, 42. It is expecied 
the city council will pass an ordinance within a few days and work begin 
at once. 

—G. H. Worthington of Chicago, formerly assistant general agent of 
the New York Alliance, has been appointed to a responsible position in 
the Western department of the Continental of New York. Mr. Worth- 
ington is an able man, and the Continental is to be congratulated upon 
securing his services. 

—A forest fire twelve miles in breadth was lately raging at Amecameca, 
with 4000 men, including Indians, fighting it. A Bodie (Cal.) paper states 
that the fire has wiped out forests that were ‘* worth at least $2,000,000 to 
the people of the valley and its surroundings, on account of their effect 
on the climate and the rains.” 

—tThe stockholders of various French companies are being bled freely, 
among others those of the L’Industrie National, the directors of which de- 
mand the payment of 125 francs per share at an early date, ‘‘to insure the 
existence of the concern,” and those of La Prosperite have called for too 
francs per share for the same purpose. 

—The stockholders of La Reunion, marine, recently voted: 1. To re- 
duce the social capital, fixed at 6,000,000 francs, to 4,200,000 francs, divided 
in 1200 shares, each of 3500 francs, of which 875 francs to be paid in. 2. 
That a sum of 160,030 francs 67 centimes, representing the surplus paid 
in, be set apart as an extraordinary reserve. 

—We have received a copy of The Insurance Directory of New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City for 1886-87, published by The Insur- 
ance Record. The book is an improvement over past issues and con- 
tains a full list of insurance companies, agencies, brokers, adjusters and 
surveyors doing business in the cities named, 

—The stockholders of La Nation Belge (fire) of Brussels, Belgium, re- 
solved, on June 6, to let the company go into troubled liquidation. 
L’Assureur Parisien says, with biting sarcasm, ‘‘ This terminates the 
existence of a company with the strange characteristic that while it paid 
out dividends with one hand from the call for funds, it took them again 
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with the other from the hands of ‘its stockholders. It was characterized 
by another feature, to wit., the violent dissensions of its directors, and 
the tumultuous scenes occurring in every meeting of the stockholders. 
To sum up, it was the universal desire of all concerned to kill the 
company, and they have succeeded in it.” 


—F. C. Wheeler of Chicago, who recently resigned the State agency of 
the Accident Insurance Company of North America, has been appointed 
State agent for Illinois for the Fidelity and Casualty of New York. Mr. 
Wheeler is, probably, the leading accident insurance man in the West, 
and this company did well to select him to care for their interests. We 
shall look for good returns in his department. 


—The lightnings fairly reveled among the barns throughout the States 
of Ohio and Indiana during the past month, Almost every morning the 
papers have telegraphic reports of from one to three or four barns burned 
during the previous day by lightning. It has been very severe on those 
companies that have made a feature of farm business, 


—At Waterloo, Iowa, July 15, the final test of the system of water- 
works just completed took place. The city councils from Independence, 
Nashua, Charles City and Cedar Falls were present. The test was highly 
satisfactory in every respect. The system is sufficient for a city of 25,000 
inhabitants. Fire protection is furnished every building in the city. 


—tThere seems to be some doubt as to whether the city council of Bos- 
ton will accept the fire marshal act. The politicians do not like it because 
tie appointing power is vested with the Governor. If the Mayor of Bos- 
ton were given the appointing power the act would be accepted, beyond 
question. As itis, it is to be hoped that the real merits of the law will 
secure the acceptance, 


—The recent terrible conflagration in the city of Berlin started in a 
roofing-paper factory. The melted resin and oil ran together and formed 
a burning lake about two feet deep. Besides an old lady, who would not 
leave her room until she had found her bonnet, no persons were burned, 
although several firemen were asphyxiated, but ultimately recovered ; 
loss, 1,000,000 marks, 


—A Silesian exchange says that a tempest, accompanied bya hailstorm, 
did much damage to the growing crop in the country, and a number of 
landed proprietors held a meeting to raise a sum of money for a series of 
masses to be said, to prevent a similar occurrence. It never occurred to 
the gentlemen to pay certain premiums in a neighboring half-famished 
hail insurance company. 


—A scientific paper says that it has been developed recently that leak- 
ing steam has considerable to do with the ignition of wood that comes in 
contact with steam-pipes, and that wood dampened by steam or other 
means may be deeply charred at a comparatively low temperature. The 
exact nature of the action which produces this result has not, however, 
been determined as yet. 


—The agitation in Montreal over the bad condition of the fire depart- 
ment still continues and is gaining strength. Newark, N. J., with a pop- 
ulation of 150,000, has ten steamers, while Montreal, with a population of 
160,000, has only three steamers. Detroit, with 116,000 of population, has 
thirteen steamers and expended $179,200 on fire protection, while Mon- 
treal expends on this service only $52,000, 


—The London Pheenix closes its last year’s business in Prussia with a 
loss of nearly $5000. Our data being expressed in the German coin, we 
do not convert them. Its premium receipts for 1885 were 401,776.67 
marks, from which deduct reinsurance premiums of 645,397.98 marks; 
damages paid, 222,377.97 marks; damages remaining unpaid, 80,007.80 
marks ; administrative expense, etc., 129,263.43 marks, 


—There was much comment by the underwriters in Chicago last week 
on the fact that the New York Mutual had $40,090, the Lloyds $24,000, 
and the La Mutuelle of Paris $10,000 on the lumber yard of Knapp, Stout 
& Co, of St. Louis, The strongest American companies never exceed 
$5000 on such arisk. The insurance of $316,650 was divided among 124 
¢ompanies, the three named having $74,000, or a little less than a fourth. 


—Fire Marshal Swenie of Chicago has prepared his report for the quar- 
ter ending July 1, which shows that there were 425 alarms of fire and 356 
actual blazes for the period. The property involved in the fires was valued 
at $11,106,313, and the total loss entailed aggregated $515,547, of which 
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ance was $5,248,982. For the first half of the year the number of fires 
was 821. The losses reached $930,504, and the insurance was $9,886,317, 
As to the cause of the fires, the greatest number were attributed to care. 
lessness, but the use of lamps and explosives was not a great ways behind, 


—The town of New Lots, Long Island, will, on and after August ; 
constitute the Twenty-sixth ward of Brooklyn. This breaks up theold ~ 
department of New Lots, and the volunteers had their final parade on 
Monday. They were assisted by companies from Long Island City, 
Jamaica and Flatbush; the town was gaily decorated and the Streets 
crowded with spectators. Brooklyn will hereafter furnish fire protection 
to this annexed district. 


—A despatch from St. Louis says that depositions are being taken in 
the suit of the tna Life Insurance Company of Hartford against the 
American Surety Company for $6000, brought in the United States Coun 
at Hartford. The evidence so far taken is to the effect that J. N. Patrick, 
the St. Louis agent of the company, secured the American Surety Com. 
pany as bondsmen for him after a shortage of $3000 had been discovered 
in his accounts. The shortage, it is claimed, was not made known until 
after the new bond had been secured. Helen Avery, Patrick's stenogra. 
pher and bookkeeper, testified that she carried a shortage on his books 
for him for along time. The tna Company withdrew its business from 
this State eighteen months ago. Patrick has heretofore borne an excellent 
reputation here. 


—July 20, about 6 P. M., a fire was discovered in the rear of the premi. 
ses of the harness shop of Louis Nord, Jr., at 608 and 610 Preston street, 
Louisville, Ky. A few buckets of water, applied by Mr. Nord, extin- 
guished the fire without raising an alarm. It was a clear case of spon- 
taneous combustion, caused by a lot of oily rags in a dry pine bucket, 
shut up in a close closet exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Had the 
arrangements been made for a chemical experiment, they could scarcely 
have been more complete. Here were lampblack in the harness, oil, cot- 
ton rags and pine kindlings exposed to the steady heat of over 90°. For- 
tunately for Mr. Nord, an experienced underwriter seen the fire when it 
first occurred, and discovered the origin, otherwise he might have been 
suspected of incendiarism. Manufacturers and painters cannot be too 
careful about the disposition of their waste rags, particularly if they are 
oily. 

—The death of Chief McQuade of Albany in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age occurred in that city on July 26, He was a man of cool judgment 
and excellent capacity in the dispatch of his duty, and was universally 
beloved, not only by his subordinates in the fire service, but by the en- 
tire community in which he spent his life. He had been in the fire ser- 
vice from his earliest childhood, serving in all grades, till he finally be- 
came the trusted head of the department, which position he had held for 
many years, At the time of his death expressions of sorrow were visible 
throughout the entire city, and the citizens testified to their respect for 
the man ina great variety of ways. At the occasion of his funeral on 
Wednesday the tributes of respect were numerous, and the funeral was 
one of the largest ever held in the city. By an honorable and upright 
life asa private citizen, and as a trusted officer in an important and respon- 
sible position, Chief McQuade had gained the love, esteem and respect 
of all classes of his fellow citizens. He died virtually in the perform- 
ance of his duties, for while he was nominally enjoying a vacation in the 
country, he had returned to be at the head of his department at the 
great bi-centennial celebration that occurred last week. He rode 
for hours in the procession with his esteemed friend John Decker, 
formerly chief of the New York Fire Department, and these two vener- 
able fire chiefs were the centre of attraction all along the line of march; 
but the fatigues of the day were too much for Chief McQuade. When 
the parade was dismissed he returned to his home, took to his bed and 
died. But even in his last moments the spirit of the fireman was mani- 
fested, and while he lay speechless he heard the fire bells strike, counted 
the box and signified his knowledge of the location of the fire. In afew 
moments the bell struck the signal for the return of the apparatus and 
the veteran chief's face lit up with a smile when he was thus informed 
that the fire was but a slight one and of small moment. Shortly after he 
expired in the arms of his faithful and trusted friend, Lewis J. Miller, 
for many years secretary of the fire department, and thus passed away 
one of the oldest firemen in the country, quietly, in the full possession 
of his faculties, and deeply mourned by the entire community. His 





$129,547 was on the buildings and $386,000 on goods. The total insur- 


funeral was largely attended c Wednesday, 
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